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it as a measure tending to weaken the federal bands which in my conception are too weak already. We are about, tho reluctantly, to correct the error/'
Marshall despondently summed up the work of the session: "We have as yet done nothing finally. Not a bill of public importance, in which an individual was not particularly interested, has passed." l
Marshall was not a candidate for the Legislature in 1785-86, but sought and secured election in 1787, when he was sent from Henrico County, where Richmond was situated. During this hiatus in Marshall's public life another effort was made to repeal the anti-debt laws, but so bitter was the resistance that nothing was accomplished. Madison was distressed.2 When Marshall again became a member of the General Assembly the question of the British debts was brought forward once more. This time the long-delayed bill was passed, though not until its foes had made their point about the runaway slaves and the unevacuated posts.3
1  Marshall to Monroe, Dec. 2,1784; MS., Monroe Papers, Lib. Cong.
2  Madison to Monroe, Dec. 24,1785; Writings: Hunt, ii, 205. "Being convinced myself that nothing can be now done that will
not extremely dishonor us, and embarass Cong? my wish is that the report may not be called for at all. In the course of the debates no pains were spared to disparage the Treaty by insinuations ag?_ Cong?, the Eastern States, and the negociators of the Treaty, particularly J. Adams. These insinuations & artifices explain perhaps one of the motives from which the augmention of the foederal powers & respectability has been opposed." (Madison to Monroe, Dec. 30, 1785; ib.t
211.)
3  Curiously enough, it fell to Jefferson as Secretary of State to report upon, explain, and defend the measures of Virginia and other States which violated the Treaty of Peace. (See Jefferson to the British Minister, May 29, 1792; Works: Ford, vii, 3-99.)   This masterful statement is one of the finest argumentative products of Jefferson's brilliant mind.